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The God of Successful Days 


You may have him in your own house 
if you will read this and act prompily 


Rummydum, the God of Successful Days, to the spirit of whom 
Theda Bara attributes her great success, and who was recently created in 
stone by the eminent American sculptress, Ella Buchanan, of Los Angeles, 
has at last been made available to the public through a special arrange- 
ment between THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER and the 
artist. 

You have read the remarkable story of Miss Bara’s little God of Suc- 
cessful Days and how Miss Buchanan came to call him forth from out 
the Land of Things Unborn, and now here at last the Great God Rummy- 
dum is not only discovered to the readers of THE AMERICAN CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHER, but is made available to all who desire his presence in 
their homes, offices and workshops. 


If you want all your days to be Rummydum Days; if you want the 
Spirit of Cheerfulness to abide with you forever and fill your days with 
successful achievement you will want Rummydum where you can always 
see him at your work or play and so long as he is with you uncheerfulness 
cannot come. 

The God of Successful Days is not for sale. The unimaginably de- 
lightful little image of him may not be found in shop or bazaar, in mart 
or store, but only in the home of THE AMERICAN CINEMATOG- 
RAPHER, and here is the way to get yours. You will want Rummydum 
because you can’t help it. Everybody is going to want him when once 
he is seen and where millions admired Theda Bara, tens of millions will 
take Rummydum to their hearts. 

He isn’t a doll, he isn’t an idol; he is just Rummydum, the God of 
Successful Days, the Spirit of Cheerfulness, a work of art, unique, joyous, 
enchanting, irresistible. 

Rummydum will be sent to all new subscribers to THE AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER received during the next sixty days. Present 
subscribers renewing subscriptions for one year during the sixty days also 
will be entitled to Rummydum. 

Fill out the subscription blank on page 10; and you'll have to 
hurry. 

Remember, there’s nothing in the world like Rummydum and you 
can’t buy him. 
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In Camerafornia 


Georges Benoit, A. S. C., filmer of “The Rubaiyat,” is now at 
work on “The Masquerader,” at Brunton Studio, a Richard Wal- 
ton Tully production under direction of James Young. Mr. 
Benoit’s masterpiece, “The Rubaiyat,” may not be seen on the 
screen for some time, as the picture has not been cut owing to 
differences in the company. In “The Rubaiyat” Mr. Benoit made 
forty-nine different exposures in one scene, producing a wonder- 
ful effect. 


Members of the American Society of Cinematographers are 
always glad to answer questions appertaining to motion picture 
photography. If, therefore, you desire to be enlightened on any 
point don’t hesitate to send your inquiry to THe AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER and the answer will be forthcoming in a sub- 
sequent issue. 





If clairvoyance is not to be disregarded as a method of re- 
search THe AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER has traced the begin- 
nings of photography as far back as 75,000 years ago when the 
continent of Atlantis was at the height of its glory. Theosophical 
records carry back much further, but the only reference to pho- 
tography THe AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER can find anywhere is 
in the clairvoyant record quoted in the issue of December 1. Theo- 
sophical historical records mention 75,000 B. C. as about the time 
of the first Atlantean cataclysm and 9,000 B. C. as the final break- 
ing up of Poseidonis. 





Philip E. Rosen, life member of the A. S. C., was recently 
initiated as a member of the Motion Picture Director’s Associa- 
tion. 





“The Log of a Great Picture” will be continued in the Jan- 
uary 15 issue of THe AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER and concluded 
in the issue of February 1. Sorry for the delay, but it couldn’t 
be helped. 


The Finishing Touch 


The success of a cameraman depends largely upon the treat- 
ment his negatives receive in the dark room and co-operation is 
highly essential to insure the best photographic values. Regard- 
less of how beautiful the cameraman’s lightings may be or what 
tonal qualities the sets may possess, the negative is not completed 
until it is put through the laboratory process. Then there are 
many times when the cameraman bumps up against some un- 
avoidable and adverse conditions of lighting and again the labor- 
atory, if properly advised, is in a position to be of valuable as- 
sistance. 

If the cameraman can work out a system of thorough co-opera- 
tion with his laboratory man, whereby he is enabled to keep in 
personal touch with the man who actually does the developing, a 
much more harmonious result is obtained. To this extent Messrs. 
Crouse and Davidge have been particularly successful in aiding 
the cameraman to secure a high degree of perfection. The well- 
equipped and conveniently located laboratory, at 1511 Cahuenga 
avenue, is especially fitted to handle negative developing and 
sample print work. 

Mr. Roy Davidge, who develops every foot of negative film 
taken into the plant, is well known to the trade, by reason of his 
many years at this line of work. After careful study, Mr. Da- 
vidge has reduced granulation to a minimum and produces a con- 
sistent negative with due attention to color value graduations, and 
of a quality most generally suited to the needs of the releasing 
laboratory. Crouse and Davidge have handled many notable works 
of A. S. C. cameramen during the past three years, among them: 
Rene Guissart, Gus Peterson, S. S. Norton, H. L. Broening, Georges 
Benoit, Chester Lyons, George Rizard and others. 

The following productions have passed through the Crouse and 
Davidge developers: “The Lying Truth,” a Marion Fairfax Pic- 
ture; “A Mysterious Rider,” “The Gray Dawn,” “Wildfire” and 
about six others from the B. B. Hampton studio; ten of Charles 
Ray’s pictures, Allen Holubar’s “Man, Woman, Marriage”; Allan 
Dwan’s “A Perfect Crime,” “A Broken Doll”; Pauline Fredericks 
in “The Mistress of Shenstone”; “Judith of Blue Ridge Range,” 
“The Lure of Jade,” “The Sting of the Lash”; Ferdinand Earle’s 
“The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam”; R. A. Walsh’s “Kindred of the 
Dust”; Mme. Nazimova’s “The Doll’s House” and many other 
contributions to the cinematographic art. Eastman stock is used 
exclusively. 





BALL TICKETS 


IF YOU WANT 
TICKETS TO THE 
THIRD ANNUAL 
GRAND BALL 

OF THE A.S.C. 
YOU’LL HAVE TO 
HURRY! 

THE DATE IS 
SATURDAY NIGHT 
FEBRUARY FOURTH 
1922. 

THE PLACE IS 

THE GRAND 

BALL ROOM OF 
THE AMBASSADOR 
HOTEL. 

BUY TICKETS 

FROM 

ANY CAMERAMAN 
OR AT 
INFORMATION DESK 
AMBASSADOR 
HOTEL 

OR AT 325 | 
MARKHAM BLDG. 
HOLLYWOOD. 

FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 
CALL HOLLY 4404!! 
REMEMBER--- 

THE A.S.C. BALL 

IS THE 

EVENT DE LUXE 

OF THE YEAR 

IN MOTION PICTURE 
CIR CLES. 

THIS YEAR IT 

WILL BE A WONDER! 
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Stereoscopy and Its Application to Cinematography 


Outline of an address delivered to the American Society of 
Cinematographers, December 19, 1921, by W. Osborne Runcie. 


In order to prepare us for a consideration of the subject to 
be discussed this evening, you will permit me to read the intro- 
duction from Sir David Brewster’s classical work “On the Stereo- 
scope,” published in London in the year 1856: 

“The Stereoscope, derived from two Greek words—stereo, solid, 
and scopeo, to see, is an optical instrument, of modern invention, 
for representing, in apparent relief and solidity, all natural ob- 
jects and all groups or combinations of objects, by uniting inte 
one image two plane representations of these objects or groups as 
seen by each eye separately. In its most general form the stereo- 
scope is a binocular instrument, that is, is applied to both eyes; 
but in two of its forms it is monocular, or applied only to one 
eye, though the use of the other eye, without any instrumental aid, 
is necessary in the combination of the two plane pictures or of 
one plane picture and its reflected image. The Stereoscope, there- 
fore, cannot, like the telescope and microscope, be used by per- 
sons who have lost the use of one eye, and its remarkable effects 
cannot be properly appreciated by those whose eyes are not equal- 
ly good. 

“When the artist represents living objects, or groups of them, 
and delineates buildings or landscapes, or when he copies from 
statues or models, he produces apparent solidity, and differences 
of distance from the eye, by light and shade, by the diminished 
size of known objects as regulated by the principles of geometri- 
cal perspective, and by those variations in distinctness and color 
which constitute what has been called aerial perspective. But 
when all these appliances have been used in the most skillful 
manner, and art has exhausted its powers, we seldom, if ever, 
mistake the plane picture for the solid which it represents. The 
two eyes scan its surface, and by their distance-giving power in- 
dicate to the observer that every point of the picture is nearly at 
the same distance from his eye. But if the observer closes one 
eye, and thus deprives himgelf of the power of determining dif- 
ferences of distance by the convergency of the optical axes, the 
relief of the picture is increased. When the pictures are truthful 
photographs, in which the variations of light and shade are per- 
fectly represented, a very considerable degree of relief and solid- 
ity is thus obtained; and when we have practiced for a while this 
species of monocular vision, the drawing, whether it be of a 
statue, a living figure, or a building, will appear to rise in its 
different parts from the canvas, though only to a limited extent. 

“In these observations we refer chiefly to ordinary drawings held 
in the hand, or to portraits and landscapes hung in rooms and 
galleries, where the proximity of the observer, and lights from 
various directions, reveal the surface of the paper or the canvas; 
for in panoramic and dioramic representations, where the light, 
concealed from the observer, is introduced in an oblique direction, 
and where the distance of the picture is such that the conver- 
gency of the optic axes loses much of its distance-giving power, 
the illusion is very perfect, especially when aided by correct geo- 
metrical and aerial perspective. But when the panorama is illum- 
inated by lights from various directions, and the slightest motion 
imparted to the canvas, its surface becomes distinctly visible, and 
the illusion instantly disappears. 

“The effects of stereoscopic representation are of a very differ- 
ent kind, and are produced by a very different cause. The singu- 
lar relief which it imparts is independent of light and shade, and 
of geometrical as well as of aerial perspective. These important 
accessories, so necessary in the visual perception of the drawings 
in plano, avail nothing in the evolution of their relievo, or third 
dimension. They add, doubtless, to the beauty of the binocular 
pictures; but the stereoscopic creation is due solely to the super- 
position of the two plane pictures by the optical apparatus em- 
ployed, and*to the distinct and instantaneous perception of dis- 
tance by the convergency of the optic axes upon the similar points 
of the two pictures which the stereoscope has united. 

“If we close one eye while looking at photographic pictures in 
the stereoscope, the perception of relief is still considerable, and 
approxifffates to the binocular representation; but when the pic- 
tures are mere diagrams consisting of white lines upon a black 
ground, or black lines upon a white ground, the relief is instantly 
lost by the shutting of the eye, and it is only with such binocular 
pictures that we see the true power of the stereoscope. 


_fection of that 


“As an amusing and useful instrument the stereoscope derives 
much of its value from photography. The most skillful artist 
would have been incapable of delineating two equal representa- 
tions of a figure or a landscape as seen by two eyes, or as viewed 
from two different points of sight; but the binocular camera, 
when rightly constructed, enables us to produce and to multiply 
photographically the pictures which we require, with all the per- 
interesting art. With this instrument, indeed, 
even before the invention of the Daguerreotype and the Talbotype, 
we might have exhibited temporarily upon ground glass, or sus- 
pended in the air, the most perfect stereoscopic creations, hy 
placing the Stereoscope behind the two dissimilar pictures formed 
by the camera.” 

Brewster had a wonderful conception of the theory and optics 
involved, even though the stereoscope had been a recent invention 
at that time. He formulated the two most important laws of 
monocular and binocular vision, viz., the Law of Visible Direc- 
tion, and the Law of Corresponding Points. He was also the in- 
ventor of many forms of stereoscopes, the most popular being the 
Lenticular stereoscope. To Professor Wheatstone belongs the 
credit for the invention of the reflecting stereoscope, which he in- 
troduced in 1838. 

The fundamental law of binocular or stereoscopic vision is as 
follows: 

“The right eye must be permitted to see only the right eye 
image, and the left eye, only the left eye image.” 

The combination thus secured presents to the observer a virtua! 
image in beautiful relief, exactly corresponding to the original 
scene. 

If a stereoscope provided with lenses of identical focus to 
those used when the scene was photographed be employed to view 
the two plane representations, the combined virtual image will 
also appear identical in size with the. original subject. 

It must not be lost sight of, that the stereoscope does not in 
itself produce relief. This instrument is primarily designed to 
approximately super-impose the right and left eye plane images, 
which would otherwise be difficult for the unaided eyes to ac- 
complish. The Law of Corresponding Points accounts for the 
perception of relief through the changes of axial accommodation 
which continuously takes place as the eyes rove over the prints 
and combine similar points of the image. Their position and sep- 
aration on the prints determine their projected union and position 
in space. 

Stereoscopy is based on parallax. Triangulation is an in- 
herent result of binocular vision. The separation or distance 
between the pupils of our eyes averages two and one-half inches. 
It is this separation that permits us to appreciate distance. Each 
eye perceives a slightly different aspect of the view under obser- 
vation. The right eye sees a little more of the right hand side, 
and the left eye a little more of the left hand side of the subject, 
We, as it were, feel around the scene with our eyes and the com- 
bination is a binocular impression. 

Three methods are available for Lantern Projection, viz.: The 
Complimentary Color, the Eclipse and the Polarized Light sys- 
tems. 

1. Complimentary Color System—aA novel principie was sug- 
gested by Louis Ducos de Hauron of France in the fifties. Du 
Hauron made engravings from a pair of stereoscopic negatives and 
printed one element in blue ink and the other in red ink in 
superposition with the former. As it is impossible to absolutely 
register a stereoscopic pair of images, the resultant image is merely 
a jumble. If, however, the observer provides himself with a pair 
of spectacles having red and blue glasses, a proper selection takes 
place and the result will be a black and white virtual image 
standing out in perfect stereoscopic relief. The principle in- 
volved is, that the red glass obliterates the red image, but allows 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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A Voice From ‘Palestine 


Alvin Wyckoff, A. S. C., has received the following letter from 
Cecil de Freitas of the Lasky laboratory, who has been in the 
near East for several months: 

Just a few words about my trip to the Holy Land, and some 
of the photographic conditions that I found there, for I think they 
will be interesting to a brother cinematographer. 

Leaving New York on the Steamship Asia, seventh of Sep- 
tember, nineteen twenty-one, we sailed to the Azore Island St. 
Michel. Staying there a few hours we continued on our way to 
Lisbonne, where we spent a day and night, leaving early the next 
day for Jaffa, which is by no means a short run, but at last we ar- 
rived, the date being September 30th, 1921. 

Three weeks on a boat when one is not a sailor is a long time 
so I was very glad to see Jaffa. It is a very beautiful place to look 
at from the boat, which anchors about a mile from land, there 
being no harbor at Jaffa, just a straight coast line. 

But after anchoring one is not so sure he wants to go ashore, 
for when you get a close up of the Arab and his small boat and 
hear his brothers howling at one another in a language that 
sounds like it came from the depths of hell, you wonder. And 
you wonder more at his dress, which is a night shirt with a red 
sash around the middle, his lid being a fez. This is the dress of 
the Arab boat man. 

Undoubtedly you have heard that landing at Jaffa in a small 
boat is not all that it should be. Yes, that is true, but after riding 
on trains through that part of the country you do not think it is 
so bad, although when I reached the shore I was sure it was the 
roughest ride in the world. 

The next scene is in the custom house and they sure are “on 
the set” at eight-thirty, for they lay for you in every corner of 
the place, especially for cinematographers with films and cam- 
eras. I am sure of that and if the director of the custom house 
had not spoken English I know I would have been there yet. 

After getting a shot in the arm and having a fight with the 
Arab porter, for the gentleman wanted about ten dollars for his 
services of taking my trunk from the custom house to the hotel, 
about two blocks distant, I was sure that Palestine was right up 
with the times, and doubly sure when an Arab, who was the 
proud possessor of a “tin Lizzie,” said he would take me to Jeru- 
salem for about forty-five dollars, Jerusalem being only thirty- 
three miles away. 

The next morning was a busy one as the train left for Jerusa- 
lem at eleven forty-five and I had learned by this time that if you 
want your baggage to go with you it must be put on the train 
hours before you leave, for if it does not accompany you that is 
the last of it. 

Jerusalem is thirty-three miles by road and fifty-five miles by 
rail. The train takes six hours to make the run so when I arrived 
in Jerusalem it was dark, but it was a sight I shall always remem- 
ber. The old wall of Jerusalem with Jaffa gate in front of me 
and every kind of face in the world passing through, with a light 
over all as strange as the faces and the thought of the history of 
it all, causes a feeling that no one could ever forget—for it is 
the Holy City. 

Sunday being the day after my arrival in Jerusalem made 


things work out very nicely for me, for, having nothing to do, I 
went to the American Colony and was asked to have tea there, 
and it certainly seemed nice to be with American people once 
more. I will also say that if you are ever in Jerusalein and want 
help or want to buy something go to the American Colony or to 
the American stores for they will surely do the right thing by you. 

As for knowing the country, people and places of interest, the 
guide I had from the Colony was the best in Jerusalem for he 


had lived there for twenty years and spoke Arabic, Hebrew, 
French and English. 

Monday morning my guide had an assistant for me—he was 
an Arab boy, but spoke some English and turned out to be a 
fine fellow, always on the job and strong as a horse. He would 
walk for miles carrying the camera, tripod and my small trunk, 
and never put them down. (The camera was a Pathe.) He told 
me his load was very light and I am sure it was for later I saw 
an Arab with a piano on his back. (I have a picture of it—will 
send it later or bring it, as I am sure it will be of interest). 

Our first day’s work was in the old city of Jerusalem and so 
we had to walk to all of our locations. The streets are only a 
few feet wide and very dark, but luckily most of the locations 
were in a kind of a court like place and plenty of room to work. 

At four o’clock the same day we made our way to the Jews’ 
Wailing Place, for it was New Year’s Day, and there were hun- 
dreds gathered in a very small place making it impossible to shoot 
from any place but a roof. There were plenty of good places 
above, but in Jerusalem it is almost impossible to get on a roof 
for the natives are very much afraid of a camera, but my guide 
came to the rescue (as he did many times after), and got a fairly 
good location after having a long talk with the owner of a very 
fine roof. 

The Wailing Wall was soon shot, and we were walking back 
through the Jaffa Gate, heading for the hotel just a short ways 
off, in New Jerusalem, which is not a bad town at all. The hotel 
has electric lights, running water, and all modern conveniences, 
with a photo finishing place just across the street, where I ran 
my tests of the day’s work and checked up on the light, finding 
that the actinic quality was not as good as that of Egypt, where I 
later made tests. 

At the time of year I was in Palestine everything had about 
an inch of dust over it and the buildings are of dust color, so 
everything was very dull and dead looking. As for the pos- 
sibility of good composition there is some, but you have to watch 
very closely or you will not see it for only here and there is a 
tree or a curved line that will take off the hard look which things 
have. 

Palestine is not very large, but there are a great many places 
to visit—Bethlehem, Hebron, Bethany, Jericho, the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea—in all these places there are many things of inter- 
est to photograph and the photographic conditions are about the 
same in all, dry, hot, dusty, and very barren, the light being in- 
tense, but actinicly poor. 

There is only one place where I found a good actinic condi- 
tion, that was in Jericho, about twenty-one miles from Jerusalem, 
and the Dead Sea being only a few miles from Jericho, accounts 
for the better actinic condition there. 

I had two weeks of very interesting work through Palestine on 
exteriors and interiors (I should not say interiors for that was 
impossible with the cinema), but I did make eight by tens by 
giving from thirty to sixty minutes’ exposure. In the church of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem, the manger is so dark that it takes a 
good hour exposure at F. 6.8. 

At the present time that is all that comes to my mind in the 
photographic line, but there is one other subject I would like to 
speak about—that is the comedy one sees on every side. When 
you see an Arab with a very small jackass and a load on that 
animal five times the size of the beast and the Arab trying with 
all his strength to push said beast through an opening three feet 
square you cannot help thinking of Mack Sennett and wonder 
what he would do if he were there with Ben and saw an Arab 
baker with pie plate shaped bread stacked on his head about five 
feet high and with a pail of water in each hand. I am sure there 
would be no need for a slow crank. 

Just one more thing—Why was I sent so far away from home? 


CECIL DE FREITAS. 
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Fimmy the Assistant 
EFFICIENCY 


Efficiency around a movie plant is probly the knottiest prob- 
lemb the office has to handle, because the nyovie game aint like 
nothing else in the world as far as business dealings is concerned. 
You cant apply any of the regular business methods of saving and 
get away with it. Frinstance, theres such a thing as efficient 
waste in picture making, and then again, legittament econemy has 
flivved lots of perductions. By that I mean waste and econemy 
in the regular business sence of the word. The movie game would 
drive a business man nutty and busted before he would know 
where he was at. Running a movie plant efficiently and success- 
fully is just about the same as running the violent ward in a nut 
house. Each picture and every vital person connected with its 
perduction is a individual case which has to be handled so’s to 
get the best results, no matter what apperently foolish consesssions 
has to be made to do it. The movie manager has to coax, bully, 
wheedle, apply stratejackets, pray, swear, encourage, squelch, 
throw money away, raise heck over 15c, and hunderds of other 
conterdictery things according to whichever patient he happens 
to be dealing with. Come to think of it, the foreman in a foolish- 
factory has a soft snap compared to the business manager of a 
movie place. 

Nacherally, men able to handle such a job is scarce as frog 
fur. It calls for a certain kind of diplomattock genyus that every- 
body aint got. All honor to them that has it! 

I saw this efficiency thing worked all differnt ways once. I was 
working at a joint where they had sixteen companies all percolat- 
ing at once in about a eight unit studio. It was some busy hang- 
out. Seems like this place just started out in the regular way, 
with a few units turning out the regular run of stuff, and some- 
how happened to hit a winning streak. Every production went 
over big, for them days, and the office probly figured to ride their 
luck for all it would stand while they had the breaks. They 
grabbed off a lot of directors, home-brewed a flock of stars, some 
of which is the biggest we have today, and lit into perducing for 
all they was worth. 

They cleaned up something scandalous, but they wasn’t the 
least bit efficient in the regular business sense. There wasnt no 
limit on perduction costs; the idea was to get the picture out the 
best they could, and let it cost whatever it happened to be. Every- 
body got whatever they wanted, no matter what it was or what it 
cost. Cameramen could order a piece of freak apparatus, use it 
once, and maybe throw it away, for all anybody cared. Director 
could call a mob for one scene if he wanted to. Stars had com- 
pany cars at their disposal. In them days lots of stars didnt have 
cars of their own. 

Pretty soon the stockholders found out how the place was be- 
ing run. They was making a barrel of money then, but they fig- 
ured they might get a little more if the place was looked over 
for leaks, so they picks out a good New York efficiency expert and 
puts him on the job. You can imagine the sensations he must 
have had when he got a good look at the joint. After the doctors 
pernounced his case of shell-shock cured, he rolled up his sleeves 


and started in. 
* * ~ a * ~ . 


Two minutes will now be allowed for you to use your imagin- 


ations. 
* oe * * x * 7 


We now fade in on a sequence six months later. The studio is 
for rent and the company busted. Too much efficiency. The 
money makers had been pampered too much for to stand the treat- 
ment he handed out, so they quit. Efficiency man was glad of it. 
He could hire others much cheaper. His sistem of hiring was 
something like wifie shopping for Christmas cigars. The new hire- 
lings, aided and abetted by the lemons that was left, turned out a 
brand of junk’ that couldnt be gave away. 

From a picture standpoint his methods was nothing short of 
sooicide. From a business standpoint he was dealing in a very 
liberal, open-handed manner. 

He had a good line of argument—for something else. Frin- 
stance. All our pictures is cleaning up about the same amount 
of dough because they has a certain following which attends 
regular. Yet some pictures cost $20,000 and others $40,000, and 
maybe more. Now if the cheap picture makes as much as the 
more expensive kind, lets not make any more expensive pictures. 
Lets save that twenty or thirty thousand. (You gotta remember it 
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was years ago when this happened, and them figures was awful 
big then.) 

If you was running an automobile factory and one car cost 
twice or three times as much as another apperently identical car, 
you'd probly find some way to standardize perduction costs. That’s 
just what he did. 

His efforts was something like the guy putting green specs on 
his horse and feeding him shavings. Like the horse, the studio 
was going perfectly according to the efficiency man, when it up 
and died. 

This little example I have just gave shows both extreems of 
the case. The first way was awful wastefull, on acct. of the awful 
amount of graft that was pulled. That was about the only real 
big leak. The other apparent extravagances was what you might 
call efficient waste. Suppose a director did waste two or three 
days playing for some freak effect. It might not be worth a darn 
when he got it, but then again it might be something worth while. 
Nobody knew, not even them that was doing it. Like this one 
instunce, most the “wasted” money was spent trying for something 
new, or to get a old idea better. 

The other angle of regular business methods is all jake, except 
it dont work. There wasnt nothing wrong with the efficiency man’s 
figuring except the results. Pictures cant be turned out like 
clocks or shoes. He didnt know that. He dont know it yet. You 
see, he told the stockholders that if there hadnt been a slump in 
the market he would have had the place running in fine order. It 
probly never occurred to him that he had anything to do with 
the slump. 

Running a studio so it will make money is as ticklish a job 
as feeling a baby rattlesnake’s new tooth. There no rules to go 
by, for one thing. You might just as well print a set of rules 
for how to write best sellers every time. Each person connected 
with the studio has got to be understood by the manager, be- 
cause he’s got to handle them so’s to get the best there is out of 
them. That’s a man size job in itself, and thats only a small 
part of it all. 

I said there wasnt no rules to go by, but thats a mistake. 
Theres one I overlooked, and that is, get the best there is, no mat- 
ter what it costs. “Best” dont always mean most expensive. 
Thats another place where the diskreshun of the manager 
comes in. 

The regular business efficiency man is just about as useful 
around a movie plant as a nut director would be in the insurance 
game. There’s too many expensive ways of saving money for his 
training to swallow. Successful comedy companies spend maybe 
$5,000.00 for a single comedy stunt. Imagine one of our modern 
penny-pursuers sanxioning that. Yet that very stunt may create 
enough interest in the perduction to pay for itself many times in 
publicity value. Then again it may fliv. You can’t never tell. 
The best you can do is to be a pretty good guesser. I never heard 
of a efficiency man who was a good guesser. They had all elimin- 
ated the ability as not being good efficiency. 

When any man learns enough about the movie game to run 
it absolutely efficiently he wont be a efficiency nyan; He’ll be the 
Big Boss and probly own the whole works! 





Camera Stolen 


A sneak thief stole Bell & Howell camera, No. 474 from J. D. 
Jennings at Robertson-Cole Studios during the Christmas holi- 
days. Cameramen are requested to look out for it. 


Holly 3266 





} Kosmos Film Laboratory 


; 4811 Fountain Avenue 
Hollywood 


Specializing in color, but also “doing all things 
well” in film laboratory work 


Developing — Printing — Titles 





Consult us about your color problems 
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Endorses Movies in the Schools 


United States Commissioner of Education John J. 
Tigert Speaks About Visual Education 


Movies in the schools have never been given a stronger in- 
dorsement than they were by Dr. John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education, in his address before the Maryland 
Branch, National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, at the Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, December 10. 

According to the Baltimore News, Dr. Tigert emphasized the 
point that moving pictures are an essential part of education and 
that no one who had given any thought to modern forms of edu- 
cation could fail to realize their value. The much-vexed problem 
of the quality of the movies shown in the moving-picture houses 
would vanish, the speaker intimated,.if the taste of the children 
were educated by means of good movies in the schools. 

More Errective THAN SCHOOLS 


This would also be a most effective way, Dr. Tigert urged, of 
meeting the argument of the movie people that they produce the 
kind of pictures thst the people want. Speaking directly to the 
mothers in the audience, he said that it was easy to see why the 
movies are having a greater effect upon our citizens, present and 
to come, than all the schools combined, and for that reason the 
kind of pictures shown in the theaters is of great importance. 
“The producers themselves,” he added, “say they have to satisfy 
public demand or fail. You women are directly responsible for 
the character of the movies demanded by the public. If the 
movies are brought to a higher plane, you women must lend aid.” 

As an estimate of the almost staggering influence of the movies 
on modern life, Dr. Tigert called attention to the fact that more 
than 20,000,000 persons attend the moving pictures every day, 
whereas only 10,000,000 students are attending school, where most 
of their studies are confined to the classroom. And it is not only 
because of the number who are affected, he said, but because of 
the very nature of the moving picture itself that its influence is 
to be reckoned with. 

Makes Bic Impression 

“The picture is more impressive upon the mind,” Dr. Tigert 
maintained, “than oral instruction and, when the sc':oo's through- 
out the country adopt the motion picture as an educational medi- 
um, the type of education in the schools will improve 100 per 
cent.” 

Much of what Dr. Tigert said fell upon ears already attuned to 
his ideas, for the question of inculcating good taste in school chil- 
dren by means of educational movies is one that has been fostered 
by the Maryland Branch of the Mothers’ Congress. In fact, several 
of the parent-teacher associations affiliated with the Congress have 
secured moving picture machines for their own schools, and as the 
result of December’s meeting it is very probable that many other 
schools wiil soon have them. 

At the business meeting preceding Dr. Tigert’s address the 
question was discussed by the members and the sentiment of the 
meeting seemed to be that if there is to be any improvement in 
the quality of commercial movies the most practical way of bring- 
ing it about is through creating a demand for better movies by 
showing good films in the schools. 


Buddy Wales Goes Home 


The members of the A. S. C. were saddened recently by the 
passing of C. H. Wales, who a few weeks before had been invited 
to become a member. Mr. Wales, affectionately known to his 
friends as “Buddy,” was not only an ornament to his profession, 
but was one of those radiators of sunshine who make the world 
better for having lived in it and who inspire their friends to find 
happiness even amidst the cares of daily life. Buddy leaves be- 
hind him a good name and a host of friends. Kings do not do 
so well, 
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Back to Ten--Twent--T hirt ? 


Exhibitors and producers are complaining that the big super- 
special pictures cost too much to exploit. Of late the big cities 
have not been patronizing the screen as liberally as in the past 
and the over-exploited pictures have not been making much 
money. This has set up pessimism in some minds and some peo- 
ple have assumed to believe that the screen is losing its lure. In 
a symposium on the subject participated in by several independent 
producers recently, Mr R. R. Rockett said: “It was the nickels 
and dimes of the common people that made the motion picture in- 
dustry what it is. When the movies came the people adopted 
them as their own for it was the first time in the history of the 
world that people had had a form of amusement thoroughly satis- 
factory and at a price within the reach of every man’s pocketbook. 

“Then came the feature, the special-feature and the super- 
feature and pictures instead of costing thousands began to cost 
hundreds of thousands. The movie passed away—the photoplay 
took its place, and as a natural corollary the five and ten-cent ad- 
mission became a thing of the past in the best theaters. The fea- 
ture was not able to carry itself at the increased admission and 
vaudeville, atmospheric prologues and musical features were 
added. Then came the $2.00 picture with its burdensome ex- 
ploitation, showing only at exclusive houses, the price barring 
some ten millions of people who cannot pay it, and boosted so 
high because the waste in production, the expensive exploitation 
and publicity must be paid for. 

“Looks to mie like we need to get back to the movies to save 
the industry. I believe that the great need is simple, natural hu- 
man stories of everyday life—stories that will instruct, entertain 
and help people solve their problems—than can be made into pic- 
tures at, say, $75,000 and exhibited at a price very little above 
the price of the old movie. A new type of theater with a new type 
program may easily be evolved to meet this need and I look every 
day for an announcement that some bright exploiter has done it. 
If they don’t hurry we'll beat them to it for we have such plans in 
mind ourselves.” 





Call it latitude—call it long scale or 
call it gradation— 


EASTMAN POSITIVE 
FILM 


Has that pliable, reproductive sensi- 
tiveness that responds to the quality 
of the negative—that registers brill- 
iancy in every detail of highlight, 
halftone or shadow. It carries quality 
through to the screen. 

Eastman Film, both regular and 

tinted base, is identifiable through- 

out its entire length by the words 


“Eastman” “Kodak stenciled in 
the film margin. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
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In Nineteen Twenty-two 


Rudolph J. Berquist’s big dream is the return to war-time 
sa'aries. - Rudy’s dream is, therefore, the biggest dream of the lot. 


Here are the individual dreams of the members of the A. S. C. 
which they hope may come true in 1922: 


President Jackman wants three hundred more pictures to di- 
rect, but he wants to choose ’em. After 300 he will be ready to 
retire. 

David Abel dreams of a car big enough to strap a couple of 
Packards on behind to use in case of accident. 

John Arnold hopes Viola Dana will be as popular during the 
next ten years as she has been during the past five years. That 
will spell a steady job for John. 


Joe August wants Bill Hart to return to the screen and stay 
there. So do we all, Joe. 


Karl Brown would like to have time to eat at least one meal 
a day and have a speaking acquaintance with his family. We 
sympathize with Karl. We are busy as a one-man car pilot our- 
self. 





Bert Cann wants to see a new Packard limousine standing out 
in front of the old homestead. Good luck, Bert. 





L. Dal Clawson will be at peace with the world if his next 
contract reads for a term of five years at a certain price. Also 
Dal cou'd use another Cadillac. 














einsiieean — 





Mary Pickford as a cinematographer. The men in the picture are Jack Pickford, Chief Cine- 
matographer Charles Rosher and Director Al Green. 








P 








Friend Baker wants everybody to buy one of his new color 
cameras. Have patience, Friend. They'll do it. 


George S. Barnes would be satisfied with two new Marmons 
and a Cadillac or two. 


William J. Beckway wants fifty more pairs of shoes and would 
like to make a few more pictures in Mexico. 


Georges Benoit wants two more pictures like “The Rubaiyat” 
every year until he hollers’ ‘nuff. 


H. Lyman Broening will be very well pleased if he sells fifty 
Mitchell cameras before the fade out of °22. 





Norbert F. Brodin dreams of a camera that will take a per- 
fect picture in any light, any place, any time. So do we, Nor- 
bert, but can we make this dream come true? 


Herford T. Cowling would like to stay in one place a little 
while. He has been every place on earth excepting the Sargasso 
Sea and he’s willing to leave that for Vic Milner. 


Allen M. Davey would like to return to France long enough 
to film a lot of things he saw while fighting there. No, Clarice, 
Allen, didn’t leave anybody behind him there. One of Uncle 
Sam’s daughters is Mrs. Davey. 


Faxon M. Dean wants to add another ranch to his collection. 
Tis a fine hobby. 


Ernest S. Depew wants to know if there is a special heaven for 


the cinematographer who films comedies. Watch THE AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER, Ernest. We'll tell you in the next issue. 


Robert S. Doran wants to know just what Hap Depew wants 
to know. See T. A. C. of issue January 15, Bob. 
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Joseph A. Dubray dreams of the day when the cinematog- 
rapher will take his rightful place as the biggest and most im- 
portant factor in pictures and be rewarded accordingly. May 
your dreams come true, J. A. 

Arthur Edeson dreams that the annual ball will be more bril- 
liant and successful than the ball of 1921 and as Arthur has a 
way of making his dreams come true we are sure it will be a 
humdinger. , 


Perry Evans dreams of a life insurance policy that will au- 
tomatically raise a cameraman’s salary when he is hurt or scared 
stiff filming stunt stuff. Good idea, Perry. 


William Fildew would be happy with a camera light as a 
fountain pen and equipped with a thermos bottle for cold weather 
refreshment. Why not add a lunch basket, Billy. 


Ross G. Fisher wants a trip to China and a ten year’s contract 
to shoot the Flowery Kingdom. Not a bad dream, Ross. The 
boys will be going there in flocks some day. 








William C. Foster wants a camera that will automatically 
load, set up, shoot, test, develop, cut and project. G’wan, Bill, 
that dream is just a nightmare. 


Harry M. Fowler wants a studio of his own and a lot of cam- 
eramen to boss around. That would mean more jobs, Harry; 
hope you win. 





Tony Gaudio wants another Mitchell camera and plenty of 
pictures to shoot with his charming star, Norma Talmadge. 


Don’t blame you, Tony. 


Harry W. Gerstad’s fondest dream is that the A. S. C. will soon 
own a fifteen story skyscraper for a home with a line of pro- 
ducers before every office door seeking to employ cameramen. 
Some dream, Harry! May it come true. 


Frank B. Good would rejoice to have an assistant who is both 
a mind reader and ventriloquist. The latter accomplishment 
could be used bawling out the director without fear of reprisal. 

Fred Leroy Granville would have all motion picture activities 
centered in Poppyland, among these activities being passing the 
buck and looking for jobs. 


King D. Gray’s big dream for 1922 is a return to normal of 
the entire industry—normal meaning, in Mr. Gray’s lexicon, war- 
time salaries and good times. These times are not so bad, King, 
if only the retailers and Uncle Sam wou'd let us keep some of 
the jack we make. 

Walter L. Griffin will call it a good year if he can add to his 
string another orange grove and a ranch or two. Walter’s idea 
of a beautiful song is: “{'ve Got an Orange Grove Working for 


Me.” 
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Rene Guissart, now in London with Harley Knoles Productions, 
hopes he will see the day when he will once again pluck golden 
poppies in the Golden State. London fogs are all right as fogs go, 
but, oh, you pepper trees of Hollywood! 


Alois G. Heimerl dreams of a crankless camera that will do 
everything a self-respecting camera should do simply by pressing 
a button. This would enable the cinematographer to figure his 
income tax while shooting—a great saving of time, Alois. 


George W. Hill would be happy if the producer would wake up 
and three-sheet the cameraman a little instead of giving all the 
publicity to the star, the author, the director and the prop man; 
and George is right. 


Roy H. Klaffki dreams of a new “soup” that will develop the 
film in natural colors automatically. Of course, Roy doesn’t ex- 
pect ever to find such a “soup,” but it doesn’t hurt to dream 
about it. 


Kenneth G. MacLean, A. S. C., wants to see Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Will Hays at the helm of the good ship Movie so that things 
may begin to hum once more around the studios. 


William “Daddy” Paley, A. S. C., wants to see the good days 
return when every cameraman has ten jobs to choose from and 
others in sight. When the boys are happy Daddy is happy, God 
bless him. 

Henry Cronjager, A. S. C., will call it square with 1922 if he 
can escape from the snow and slush of New York and be kept 
busy in Camerafornia the rest of his life. Also Henry would like 
to see fewer foreign made films on American screens. 


=== 
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Roy F. Overbaugh, in dear ole Lunnon, wants 1922 to send 
him back to Camerafornia. He says the fog is so thick in London 
that his assistant has to saw blocks of it out every morning to 
clear a space for the actors to work before the camera. 





Ernest S. Palmer will be satisfied with a few more pictures 
like “The Child Thou Gavest Me,” to shoot during 1922 and ’23 
and °24 and °25. 


Paul P. Perry, creator of “The Little Minister,” likes to crank 
on a good subject like that, but if you'll leave it to Paul he will 
ask the spirit of 1922 to lead him gently into the wilds where the 
big game stalks and the ooglywoo trails his quarry. You're not 
the only gazabo who loves the vast silences, Paul. 





Gus C. Peterson’s platform is like that of the late Colonel 
Abe Slupsky of St. Louis. Gus is in favor of a large roll of bills 
and he expects old ’22 to be good to him. "Tis a fine platform, 
Gus, me bye. 





Marcel Le Picard is not the inventor of the Marcel wave, nor 
does he wear one, but he wishes he could have all the money that 
is spent on them in 1922. Marcel and Will Rogers made each 
other famous. 


Salvadore Polito, whom the A. S. C.’s delight to call Sol, 
dreams of a visit to sunny Italy in 1922 and here’s hoping that 
he makes his dream come true, though we’d miss Sol if he went 
away. 


Benjamin Franklin Reynolds (that’s a big name to live up to, 
Ben) rolls into 1922 in his Hudson and dreams of rolling out of 
22 in a Packard. We're pulling for you, Ben. 


Georges Rizard feels the pull of gay Paree at his heart strings 
and if 1922 wants to be popular with Georges it will send him to 
the old homestead for a season—if Charlie Ray can get along 
without him. 


Jackson J. Rose will call 1922 a banner year if his new in- 
vention comes into general use this year. Why not, Jack? It’s a 
good thing. 


Director Philip E. Rosen, like all directors, dreams of the big 
story yet unfilmed that will give him his chance to win a place 
on Parnassus. Cheer up, Phil; if it doesn’t come in °22 it will 
later sure. 





Charles Rosher loves Rome, but his heart longs for California 
and Mary and it’s a lead pipe cinch that his dream of coming 
back in 1922 will be realized. We can’t think of anybody but 
Charlie shooting the divine Mary. 


Charles E. Schoenbaum will call it a happy New ¥ear if he 
can crank every one of the 365 days of 1922. If he can’ be guar- 
anteed this Charles E. won’t even ask for a lay-off between pic- 
tures. This boy certainly does love to work. 


Abraham Scholtz has a dream for 1922 that is a humdinger, 
but he won’t let us tell what it is. Hope it comes true, Abe, and 
that it comes up to expectation. 





George Schneiderman just wants to be busy during °22, that’s 
all. Plenty of the kind of work he loves to do is George’s idea of 
peace. It’s the best thing in the world, George. 


Homer A. Scott dreams of a lotta stunts that have never yet 
been pulled in pictures and he has chosen 1922 as a good time to 
spring them. The life of comedy is the cameraman’s trick stuff 
and here’s more power to Homer’s right arm. 

John F. Seitz is a contented cameramaster. He doesn’t want 
any trips, limousines or anything in 1922 except to turn out a 
few more big features like “The Four Horsemen,” etc. Looks like 
you'll do it, John. 





Al Siegler’s dream of 1922 is modest and sane. All Al wants 
is a studio of his own where he can employ all the members of 
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the A. S. C. all the time and boss Roy Klaffki around to his 
(Al’s) heart’s content. Also Al could use a new Locomobile. 


W. Steven Smith will be peaceable and fairly cheerful if the 
Vitagraph serial market continues to be brisk throughout the year 
1922. W. Steve is the champion serial shooter of the world. 


Charles Stumar’s dream is too big to put on paper, and he 
doesn’t expect it all to come true in 1922, but if he gets a bit 
nearer to its realization he will call it a good year. 


Harry Thorpe will be perfectly satisfied if he can stack away 
enough in the bank during ’22 to buy a Packard roadster, a Rolls- 
Royce and a couple of hundred Fords. Harry knows what he 
would do with the Fords. 


Rollie Totheroh isn’t worrying about 1922. So long as Charlie 
Chaplin is Charlie Chaplin and Rollie shoots his pictures all 
new year’s will look good to Rollie. *S’nuff. 


James C. Van Trees will be happy if he can add a couple more 
Mitchell cameras to his string in 1922. Jimmie is a 33t degree 
Mitchell fan and he has lots of company. 


R. W. Walters says 1922 will be what you make it, but he 
wouldn’t object to a ten or fifteen years’ contract at war wages if 
anybody has one laying around loose. Neither would a lot of us 


Gilbert Warrenton will not be overjoyed to see 1922 arrive. 
The old year has been good to him and all he asks of the new 
year is that it treat him as well as old °21. 


Philip H. Whitman isn’t kicking, but he would like to have 
the boys manufacture more material for Pans and Tilts during 
this new year. If Phil is willing to write "em the boys ought to be 
willing to whisper ’em in his ear. Otherwise Phil is O. K. 


L. Guy Wilky would like a little more time at home to play 
with the baby. What’s a baby for if a guy can’t see him occasion- 
ally, asks Guy. Our suggestion, Guy, is that you cop him some 
morning when mother isn’t looking and take him to the studio 
with you. 

Alvin Wyckoff will call it the big year of his life if he can 
bring producers to see the light that the laboratory must have 
more time to develop films. If you can do that, Alvin, we'll tell 
the world that a great forward step has been made in the industry. 
We're with you, Alvin. 





Ben H. Kline should worry about 1922. So long as Tom Mix 
is a sure fire lure to the box. office looks like Ben would not have 
to look for a job. Some of these days all stars will learn that a 
clever camera master is half a success. 


H. F. Koenekamp sees nothing in censorship to lose sleep 
over. Comedies are not censored and Larry Semon seems to be 
in demand. Looks like a good year, therefore for H. F. K. 


Edward Kull likes to direct, but he has the old shooting box 
ready in case he is again called to the crank. It isn’t a bad idea 
to have more than one string to one’s bow. 


Robert B. Kurrle is back from Gotham and is ready to teil 
the world, whether it wants to hear or not, that Hollywood is not 
so bad and that 1922 cannot do better for him than give him 
plenty of camera crafting right here among the palm and pepper 
trees. 


Sam Landers sees in °22 the biggest year in the motion pic- 
ture industry and that means the busiest year for cameramen. 
If Sam’s vision be true we will joyously acclaim him a prophet 
not without honor even in his own game. 

John Leezer sees the big future of the cinema developing along 
educational lines and has organized a company to make educa- 
tionals Henceforth John will boss himself and if he orders him- 
self in the set at 8:30 he can tell himself to go jump in the lake 
without danger of being fired. 
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J. R. Lockwood's hobby is building houses. He'd rather build 
a bungalow than shoot a picture anytime and there’s more money 
in it, too, but J. R. just can’t give up the camera. His idea of joy 
is to alternate building houses and filming pictures. Good 


stuff, J. R. 





Walter Lundin is so busy shooting Harold Lloyd that he 
hasn’t time to think of 1922, but he pauses long enough to re- 
mark that it isn’t a bad idea to hitch your camera to a star—a 
real star. 


Chester A. Lyons finds New York entirely to his liking, cli- 
mate and all. There is much more to New York than climate and, 
merely as an incidental, the pay check is larger there; 1922, 
therefore, looks like a New York year for Chester. 

Reginald E. Lyons hears the call of proprietorship and may re- 
turn to Oklahoma to “roll his own.” Tulsa is calling him to re- 
turn and make the town famous by filming a series of Westerns. 
Reggie says it looks good to him. 

Jack Mackenzie finds it so easy to look through the finder at 
Jane Novak that he anticipates the New Year with joy—not a bad 
job, Jack, and you get paid to do it, too. 

Hugh C. McClung’s heart is turning towards architecture and, 
while the camera still calls, he won’t be unhappy if he can build 
four or five houses and a bungalow court or two in 1922. Not so 
bad, Hugh. 


William McGann sees in 1922 the fruition of his fondest 
hopes—maybe. Billy has always wanted to be a magnate “on 
his own” and “William McGann Productions” needn’t surprise 
the world if he sees it in the electric lights some day. 

Virgil E. Miller wants °22 to let him alone. He is doing pretty 
well, thank you, and won’t make any trouble if the New Year will 
treat him as well as old 1921. 

Victor Milner hopes 1922 will see him again in the Upper 
Congo hobnobbing with the African chieftains, confounding the 
medicine-men and shooting big game stuff for the movies. Victor 
is a born globe-trotter and he loves the element of adventure in 
straying far from the haunts of the white man. 





Ira H. Morgan has been in Gotham so long that he would like 
nothing so much as to crank his camera once again in California. 
That’s his dream for °22. 

Robert S. Newhard’s dream isn’t very big, but it’s timely. All 
he wants to happen in °22 is to see 9,856 new camera jobs every 
day with only one hundred men to fill °em. In short Robert’s 
slogan is: Let the job chase the man! 








Attention, Laboratory Men 


THE AMERICAN CINEMATOG- 
RAPHER will inaugurate a laboratory de- 
partment in the February 15 issue which will 
be devoted to all phases of laboratory prac- 
tice, research and business. Laboratory men 
—employers and employees alike—are most 
cordially invited to send to THE AMERI- 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER news 
stories, personals, technical articles and 
communications appertaining to the profes- 
sion, its people and its work. Close co-oper- 
ation in this will enable THE AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER to create and 
maintain the livest laboratory forum in the 
country, which should prove of inestimable 
service, not only to the profession, but to 
the entire film industry. 
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“The Most Healthful Year— 1922” 


The dawning of 1922 is seen by Watterson Rothacker as the 
“Most healthful year in the industry’s history.” 


“We have gone through a house cleaning by means of which a 
number of evils have been eliminated,” said the head of the Roth- 
acker enterprises. “This will prove a good thing from the ex- 
hibitors’ viewpoint, because elimination of production extrava- 
gances will mean better pictures for the same money, and con- 
sequently better satisfied and larger audiences. 

“The fact that all branches of the industry have gone through 
a critical time augurs much for the common welfare. People who 
pull through a dangerous period together get a respect for the 
qualities never before recognized in one another. If in the 
future we disagree with one another in policies or program let’s 
attempt by personal contact to straighten things out. I realize 
that it is impossible to attain an altruistic state in the motion pic- 
ture industry, but for selfish reasons we shou'd attempt to achieve 
the nearest possible approach to that state. 

“While the coming year may not be the biggest with respect to 
gross receipts, I believe it will be the most healthful year yet. We 
have arrived at normalcy perhaps for the first time in our short 
career. Exhibitors may now build their future business on a sub- 
stantial and dependable foundation.” 

Mr. Rothacker looks for 1922 to bring a closer co-ordination oi 
efforts and ambitions of producers, cameramen, laboratories and 
projection machine operators toward better screen values, which 
naturally will be reflected in the exhibitor’s box office receipts. Uni- 
versally better screen values can be obtained only by the standard- 
ization of colors, timing and finally projection. While in Los 
Angeles recently Mr. Rothacker spoke before the American So- 
ciety of Cinematographers and this organization went on record 
as solidly behind the suggestion of standardization, promising 
that cooperation between cameraman and laboratory which is so 
essential to final screen values. 

With standardized prints and standardized projection the 
same screen brilliancy would prevail at a family theater in Po- 
mona, Calif., as in the capital of New York. The Rothacker lab- 
oratory organization is preparing to begin issuing in the near fu- 
ture a special projection chart for Rothacker laboratories release 
—a chart by means of which the small house projectionist will ob- 
tain screen results worthy of the proudest theater. 

The close of the old year sees the new Rothacker-Aller labora- 
tories in Los Angeles fulfilling all the promises of its inception 
and possibilities. It is making good. Under the personal direc- 
tion of Joseph Aller it has become a real factor in Coast picture 
production. 

A signal achievement of 1921 was the standardization of the 
Coast and Chicago laboratories—coordination in the most literal 
sense of the word, one system of timing for the two plants, identi- 
cal processes, developing formulas, etc. By means of this it is 
possible to make part of the prints on a release in one plant and 
the remainder in the other—and have the same characteristic 
Rothacker print screen brilliancy in all the prints. 

Mr. Rothacker is especially proud of the fact that 1921 saw 
no reduction in salaries—those in the organization are still receiv- 
ing wartime pay. : 

“What makes me proud is the fact that those in the organiza- 
tion themselves made this possible,” said Mr. Rothacker, “by in- 
creased efficiency enterprise and by improved methods worked out 
among themselves, we have been able to keep up the salaries in 
the face of the higher costs and a decrease in the rate per foot 
paid the laboratories for prints.” 

In the summer of 1921 Mr. Rothacker made a trip to Europe, 
following up his trip the year before. This last trip confirmed 
his belief that a London link must be added to the laboratory 
chain. He goes abroad again early in 1922 to have construction 
started on the European plant. A New York Rothacker labora- 
tory will be on the job shortly after the London plant. 





AN-AK-RON-ISMS 


Shadrack, Meshack and Abednego were in the fiery furnace. 

“Nobody’ll ever believe we did this,” said Shadrack mopping 
his brow. 

“That’s right,” replied Abednego; “there are many disadvan- 
tages in living before the cameras are invented.” 
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Stereoscopy and Its Application to 
Cinematography 


(Continued from Page 5) 


the eye to clearly discern the blue image, and the blue glass 
obliterates the blue image, but allows the eye to clearly discern 
the red image. Therefore, if the right eye image is printed in red, 
a blue glass should be placed over the right eye; and if the left 
eye image is blue, a red glass should be placed over the left eye. 

The above principle was utilized by J. Ch. D’Almeida, also 
of France, for optical lantern projection. He employed two 
lanterns, and placed in each stage an element of a stereoscopic 
pair of lantern slides. Over each lens he placed respectively a 
red and green screen. The two lanterns were adjusted to bring 
the slide into approximate register. The observer simply had to 
wear a pair of spectacles provided with red and green glasses to 
see the picture in stereoscopic relief. 

It will be noticed that du Hauron employed the subtractive 
method, while D’Almeida utilized the additive method for pro- 
jection. 

The subtractive method is much preferable for projection, in- 
asmuch as each element can be toned in complementary colors 
and bound together as one slide. This necessitates only a single 
lantern for projection, and the loss of light involved is very much 
less than by additive projection. 

2.. The Eclipse System.—This is also an invention of 
D’Almeida. Two optical lanterns were placed side by side and 
each stage contained a stereo element. In front of the lenses a 
revolving shutter was arranged in such a manner as to uncover 
each lense alternately. A mechanically operated shutter was also 
arranged in front of the eyes of each observer, operating in 
synchronism with the shutter of the lanterns. When the right 
eye element was being projected the right eye was uncovered, 
and when the left eye element was being projected the left eye was 
uncovered. As the shutters rotated at a speed of 24 revolutions 
per second, perfect stereoscopic relief resulted by virtue of per- 
sistence of vision. Jenkins of Washington patented a similar 
method, but operated the observing shutters electrically by means 
of solenoids operated through a commutator on the projector. 

3. The Polarized Light System.—In the early nineties John 
Anderton of Birmingham, England, invented the above system. 
Basing his idea on the principle that if a beam of light from an 
optical lantern is passed through a polorizing medium such as a 
Nicol prism (Polarizer) of Iceland Spar, the beam will continue 
uninterruptedly to the screen. If this polarized beam be observed 
through another Nicol prism (analyzer) there will be no change 
at the screen if the analyzer is arranged n the same plane as 
the polarizer. The beam will be totally extinguished, however, 
if the analyser is arranged at right angles to the polarizer. 

Anderton employed two optical lanterns. Between the com- 
binations of each lens he arranged polarizes composed of bundles 
of thin glass plates at right angles to each other. For analysers 
he constructed small binoculars fitted with bundles of thin glass 
plates also arranged at right angles to each other. 

Right and left elements of a stereoscopic pair of transpar- 
encies were placed in each lantern and projected in approximate 
register on the screen, and observed through the analyzers. The 
stereoscopic principle being fulfilled as in the former cases per- 
fect relief has been the result. 

With certain necessary modifications, the three systems dis- 
cussed above, are applicable to cinematography. 

For instance, by modifying the camera to take alternate right 
and left eye impressions on a single strip of standard negative 
film, and making a positive print from such a negative, such a 
print is admirably suitable for projection by the three named 
methods. 

For the Complimentary Color System, all that is required is 
to either fit a revolving shutter to the projector provided with red 
and green sectors and rotating at half the speed of the regular 
shutter, or to tint each alternate picture red and the remaining 
pictures green (additive method}. Or to tone each alternate 
picture of the same color (subtractive method). Viewing the 
result with complimentary glasses. 

By the eclipse system, each observer may be provided with 
an electrically operated (solenoid) viewing device, running in 
synchronism with the projector by means of a commutator, and 
the necessary electrical connections to each viewing device. 

By the Polarized Light System, the projected beam may pass 
through a tube of suitable liquid, around which is wound a 
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number of turns of insulated copper wire, and an intermittent 
current passed through the coil and controlled by a commutator 
on the projector. 

Each successive picture through the action of the current will 
be plane polarized to the next. If the resultant jumbled image 
be viewed by a pair of analyzers the stereoscopic relief will result. 

Now, as to the merits of each method. The Polarized Light 
System is impractical on account of the hight cost of the viewing 
devices; and the loss of light involved by this method is con- 
siderable. ¥ 

The Eclipse System as regards results is the best; but the 
viewing devices are costly, and are liable to damage by careless 
handling. Natural color pictures are well adapted to this method. 
The Complimentary Color System gives more promise of success. 
The viewing devices are inexpensive. Additive projection by this 
method is a simple matter when a rotating color wheel is fitted 
to the projector. The preparation of the positives by tinting and 
toning offer a much more serious problem; herein lies the greatest 
dificulty. For the use of schools and scientific institutions the 
Complimentary Color System offers wonderful opportunities; and 
all efforts should be made to introduce this beautiful method of 
presenting motion pictures to small audiences. From the stand- 
point of the theatre all the above methods must prove impractical. 
It is not possible to efficiently control such large audiences. 

From the foregoing discussion, we will all unanimously agree 
that what is needed is a stereoscopic motion picture that may be 
termed direct, i. e., one that does not render necessary the use 
of intermediate optical means for viewing the result. 

I will now mention a few methods that have been tried by a 
number of experimenters entirely ignorant of the fundamental 
laws of stereoscopy, and the disastrous results obtained by such 
methods. Most of these methods are based on taking right and 


left images in alternate order on the film strip; each experimenter 


employing a separation to conform to his individual desire. 
Separation of viewpoints vary from half an inch to nine inches. 
Various optical systems have been evolved to obtain the above 
results; a few conform to good optical principles, while the 
majority are impossible. The results obtained by these methods 
may produce stereoscopic effects, if viewed by intermediate 
optical means, in varying degrees of relief; but these experi- 
menters all cherish the hope, that the resultant positives if 
projected on the screen should bloom out in beautiful stereoscopic 
relief. They consider intermediate optical means superfluous. 
Others have tried using one lens with a large relative aperture; 
a piece of black cardboard pierced with two small apertures dia- 
metrically opposite to each other is introduced in front of the lens 


(Concluded on Page 14) 
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Why is the Cooper Hewitt Lamp 
“Standard Equipment” 
in the Studio 


v2 


ASK THE DIRECTOR: 
“He knows—he knows—he knows’ 
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He says: “Because it takes all the guess- 
work out of photography, and reduces it to a 
practical certainty. I know exactly what I am 
going to get when I photograph under Cooper 
Hewitt’s. Whatever other troubles there may 
be, there’s no argument about the photog- 
raphy.” 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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with the apertures lying in a horizontal plane. Pictures made 
with such contrivances show decided parallax errors at the planes 
in front of, or behind the plane focused for. The resultant 
projected image is consequently degraded, and, of course, lacks 
stereoscopic relief. 

Other experimenters have endeavored to produce stereoscopic 
effect by various modifications of the screen. For instance, Dr. 
Pech of France claims remarkable results produced by the use 
of a special form of concave screen, which he asserts is based 
on a consideration of distortion produced at the surface away 
from the axis of the retina when an object is looked at steadily. 
This is, of course, inconsistent. Another proposes a huge convex 
lens placed in front of a translucent screen, through which the 
observer views the picture; the image being projected from the 
rear. This results in good monocular relief, but what about the 
cost of such a lens? 

Others suggest multiple surfaced screens; screen combinations 
of real and reflected or virtual images; fixed screens combined 
with rapidly rotating members, etc. 

It is apparent that all such subterfuges introduce no end of 
parallax errors, if the picture is viewed at an angle. 

A possible solution—Motional Perspective. Having discussed 
various aspects of binocular and stereoscopic phenomena we will 
now consider the method whereby stereoscopic effect can be 
simulated to a surprising degree by monocular representation. 
A man having lost the use of one eye is very much handicapped 
in the matter of correctly estimating distance. In order to ap- 
proach any approximation of true position of objects in the field 
of view, a one-eyed man must necessarily move his head in a 
horizontal direction. The point looked at will appear stationery 
while objects in the background will appear to rotate to the leit 
if the head is moved to the left, and objects in the foreground 
will appear to rotate to the right. 
section sets up parallax, and permits the one-eyed man to form 
an approximate estimate of distance. Persistence of vision and 
memory enter largely into this phenomena, but the impression thus 
gained is not stereoscopic in the broad sense of the term. Bearing 
in mind the above principle, we will consider the screen effect 
produced by the projection of a picture that has been taken from 
a boat passing down a narrow river or from a railway train. The 
lens of the camera in these instances we will say, was pointing 
in an angular direction to the direction of movement while the 
scenes were being made. As in the case of the one-eyed man 
a similar angular movement created parallax in a progressive 
manner. There is a striking similarity in the two instances—the 
retina of the one-eyed man received the progressive parallactic 
image in exactly the same manner as the film recorded it. There 
is, however a marked difference in the degree of relief as expe- 
rienced by the one-eyed man, and that experienced by an observer 
with two perfect eyes, viewing the screen result obtained by the 
above method. In the former case the monocular relief is aug- 
mented, but in the latter, the impression is absolutely stereoscopic. 
This phenomena will stand the strictest investigation. Parallax, 
Persistence of vision, and Memory are directly responsible for 
this remarkable result—two-eyed, or binocular inspection accounts 
for this. 

The above phenomena could not have failed to impress itself 
forcibly upon the most casual observer since motion pictures 
became popular; but it remained somewhat intangible until 
Theodore Brown of Salisbury, England, developed a number of 
inventions that demonstrated the possibility of success that in 
the near future may be attained by ardent investigators working 
along these lines. 

Patents based on motional perspective have been granted to 
Sciamengo of Italy, Ivanhoff of Russia, Cervenka of France, 
Duhem of California and a few others. Many of the above are 
not entirely satisfactory: Lack of space prohibits description of 
these inventions but copies of them may be obtained from the 
Patent Office. My application for patent on a device based on 
motional perspective is now undergoing scrutiny in the U. S. 
Patent Office. I have devoted considerable time to a thorough 
study of the subject and hope to be in a position in the near 
future to contribute some valuable data to this most fascinating 
branch of the photographic art—Stereo-cinematography. 


W. OSBORNE RUNCIE. 





Stephen S. Norton looks upon the approach of 1922 with the 
calm confidence that it will be better than 1921 and Steve says 
that wasn’t so bad. His slogan is that everything comes if you'll 
only be patient. 


It's a good one, Steve. 


It will be seen that this” 
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The Ultrastigmat F; 1.9 


A perfect lens for high speed 
photography. 
PRICES 


40 m/m focal length........ $ 75.00 
50 m/m focal length........ 75.00 
75 m/m focal length........ 100.00 


In barrel with iris diaphragm 


Gundlach - Manhattan Optical Co. 


~~ Rocuester, N. Y. 
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Happy New Year 


“THE PESSIMIST KICKS BECAUSE OF THE THORNS ON 
ROSES, WHILE THE OPTIMIST REJOICES BECAUSE OF 
THE ROSES ON THORNS.” 

As the New Year is tolled in we renew our pledge of Op- 
timists. 

We have profound and proper faith, in the Motion Picture In- 
dustry. 

We have the courage and vision to predict bigger and better 
things from and: for our industry during 1922. 

By constant vigilance and diligence we will protect our clients 
and extend our ability to serve. 

The Rothacker Film Manufacturing Company of Chicago and 
Rothacker-Aller Laboratories of California are dedicated to the 
art of making the screen beautiful and will always continue to 
operate conscientiously, efficiently and loyally. 

Happy New Year! 





Accomplishment of impossible camera 
positions 

is a simple matter with a : 

THALHAMMER MODEL A TRIPOD ; 

> 


K. W. Thalhammer, 550 South Figueroa Street—Main 1574 
Los Angeles , 


New Idea In Visual Education 


The World Classics Film Corporation has been organized un- 
der the laws of the State of California with a capital stock of 
$50,000 to produce educational pictures and to establish a normal 
school for the instruction of teachers in visual education. 

The officers are Clyde Sheldon Shepard, Director of Dramatics 
and Instructor in Play Writing at Pomona College, president; 
John W. Leezer, A. S. C., vice-president and general manager; 
Leigh R. Smith, director, secretary and treasurer. ; 

World Classic Film Corporation will produce at Pomona in 
order that President Shepard may be near his college work and 
where a beautiful ten-acre tract has been presented to the cor- 
poration for a studio. 

World Classics will produce all manner of educational sub- 
jects and the organizers plan to enlist the services and advice of 
the foremost educators of the United States. They start with the 
endorsements of the best interests in California and the person- 
nel of the organizers is a guarantee of success. Their film normal 
school idea is the newest since visual education was introduced 
into the schools and its development promises to make Pomona 
a national center of cinema activity. 


LITTLE 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER 
Still Finishing 
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Where to Find the Members of the 


American 


Society of Cinematographers 
Phone Holly 4404 





OFFICERS 


Fred W. Jackman - @& ees. 6% 
Alvin Wyckoff . . . . .. . 
Frank B. Good . . .. . 
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Ween G. Pester 2. klk lll 
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. «.  « President 

. First Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
Third Vice-President 
Treasurer 

. Secretary 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


John Arnold 

R. J. Bergquist 

H. Lyman Broening 
William C. Foster 
T. G. Gaudio 


Abel, David—Constance Talmadge, Brunton Studio. 

Arnold, John—With Viola Dana, Metro Studio. 

August, Joseph— 

Baker, Friend F.—With Universal Studio. 

Barnes, George S.—Douglas McLean—lInce Studio 

Beckway,. Wm. J.—Balboa Studio. 

Benoit, Georges— Tully, Richard Walton 

Broening, H. Lyman— 

Brodin, Norbert F.—With Goldwyn Studio. 

Bergquist, Rudolph J.—With George Baker, Metro Studio. 

Brown, Karl—With James Cruze, Lasky Studio. 

Cann, Bert—Lloyd Ingram, Universal. 

Clawson, L. Dal—With Anita Stewart, Mayer Studio. 

Cowling,’ Herford T.—With Paramount-Burton Holmes, Chicago. 

Cronjager, Henry—With Henry King, Biograph Studio, New York. 

Davey, Allen M.—With Mary Miles Minter, Realart Studio. 

Dean, Faxon M.—With Realart Studio. 

Depew, Ernest S.—With Al St. John, Fox Studio. 

Doran, Robert S.—With Charles Parrott, Roach Studio. 

Dubray, Joseph A.—With Sessue Hayakawa, Robertson-Cole Studio. 

Edeson, Arthur—With Clara Kimball Young, Garson Studio. 

Evans, Perry—With Mack Sennett Productions, Sennett Studio. 

Fildew, William— 

Fisher, Ross G.—With Emory Johnson, Brunton Studio. 

Foster, Wm. C.— 

Fowler, Harry M.— 

Gaudio, Tony G.—With Joseph Schenck Prods-Norma Talmadge, Brunton 
Studio. 

Gerstad, Harry W.— 

Good, Frank B.—With Monroe Salisbury, San Francisco. 

Granville, Fred Leroy— 

Gray, King D.—With Roy Clements, Berwilla Studio. 

Griffin, Walter L.— 

Guissart, Rene—In charge of Photography, Harley Knoles Prods., London. 

Heimerl, Alois G.— 

Hill, George W.— 

Jackman, Fred W.—Supervising Cinematographer, Mack Sennett Studio. 

Klaffki, Roy H.—Director of Photography, Metro Studio. 

Kline, Ben H.—With Tom Mix, Fox Studio. 

Koenckamp, Hans F.—With Larry Semon, Vitagraph Studio. 

Kull, Edward—Directing at Universal Studio. 

Kurrle, Robert B.— 


James Young. Brunton. 


Dexter, G. R.—Attorney 


LOYALTY 


Frank B. Good 
Fred W. Jackman 
Roy H. Klaffki 
Philip E. Rosen 
Homer A. Scott 


PROGRESS 


John F. Seitz 

James C. Van Trees 
Philip H. Whitman 
L. Guy Wilky 

Alvin Wyckoff 


Landers, Sam— 

Leezer, John-—Gen. Manager World Classics Film Corp. 
Lockwood, J. R.—Mack Sennett, Sennett Studio 

Lundin, Walter—With Harold Lloyd, Roach Studio. 

Lyons, Chester A.—International Studio, New York. 

Lyons, Reginald E.— 

Mackenzie, Jack—With Chester Bennett, Brunton Studio. 
MacLean, Kenneth G.—With Chester Comedies, Chester Studio. 
McClung, Hugh C.— 

McGann, William M.— 

Miller, Virgil E.— With Universal Studio. 

Milner, Victor—With King Baggott, Universal Studio. 

Morgan, Ira H.—With Robert Vignola, International Studio, N. Y. 
Newhard, Robert S.— 

Norton, Stephen S.— 

Overbaugh, Roy F.—With Lasky in London. 

Palmer, Ernest S.—With John Staa), Mayer Studio. 

Perry, Paul P.—With Penryn Stanlaws, Lasky Studio. 

Peterson, Gus C.—With B. B. Hampton, Brunton Studio. 

Le Picard, Marcel— 

Polito, Sol— 

Reynolds, Ben F.—With Universal Studio. 

Rizard, Georges—With Charles Ray, Ray Studio. 

Rose, Jackson J.—With Edward Kull, Universal. 

Rosen, Philip E.—Directing Wallace Reid, Lasky Studio. 
Rosher, Charles—With Italian Company, Rome, Italy. 
Schoenbaum, Chas. E.--With Philip E. Rosen, Lasky Studio. 
Scholtz, Abraham—lIn charge of Laboratory, Chester Bennett Prods. 
Schneiderman, George—With Fox Studio. 

Scott, Homer A.—With Mack Sennett Productions, Sennett Studio. 
Seitz, John F.—With Rex Ingram, Metro Studio. 

Siegler, Al—With Alice Lake, Metro Studio. 

Smith, W. Steve, Jr.—With Bert Ensinger, Vitagraph Studio. 
Stumar, Charles—With J. Parker Read, Thos. Ince Studio. 
Thorpe, Harry— 

Totheroh, Rollie H.—With Charlie Chaplin, Chaplin Studio. 

Van Trees, James C.—With Wm. Desmond Taylor, Lasky Studio. 
Walters, R. W.—Mack Sennett. 

Warrenton, Gilbert—With Lasky Studio. 

Whitman, Philip H.—With Universal Studio, Experimental Department. 
Wilky, L. Guy—With William De Mille, Lasky Studio. 

Wyckoff, Alvin—Director of Photography at Lasky Studio. 


William ‘‘Daddy’’—Honorary Member 
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The “‘MITCHELL” Motion Picture Camera 
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a 


Manufactured under Letters Patent and Patents Pending, by 
6025 Santa Monica Boulevard Los Angeles, Cal!fornia 
MITCHELL CAMERA COMPANY 


Orders accepted direct until agencies are established 





